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PKIMITIVE POETRY AND THE BALLAD. 

III. 

The dualism of communal and individual poetry, and the 
formula of distinction between cumulative impression in an 
appeal to emotional community and provocative, imaginative 
appeal to individual sentiment, rest on the assumption that such 
changes as have come about in the conditions under which poetry 
is made have affected the whole poetic process, composition and 
record alike, changing both the poetic quality and the poetic 
appeal. The changes in environment are sociological and ethno- 
logical facts for which evidence is plentiful, and which led M. 
Brunetiere 1 to invoke that "croissante complexity de la vie sociale " 
as cause of the modern personal notes in poetry. The changes of 
quality and appeal are literary facts open to the estimate of every 
critic. Professor Brandl remarks, in the essay already quoted, 
that I ought to have been jested out of my sancta simplicitas as 
a disciple of Jacob Grimm ; I could wish that Professor Brandl 
were to be persuaded out of his hilarity into a look at the facts. 
When Mr. Seebohm, in his new book 2 as in his old, ranges the 
facts to show that older stages of social development must have 
cherished communal ownership and must have greatly restricted 
individual rights, one does not answer him with an obituary notice 
of the late Mr. Buckle. Again, within the range of facts, only 
those are to be considered here which bear directly on the case in 
hand. I protest against any implication of other critical views as 
fatal to the communal claim. Suppose, to quote from Professor 
Gildersleeve's "brief" but delightful "mention" of Br6al's essay, 
suppose that the Homeric poems were made, like modern opera, 
for a fashionable audience, and are sophisticated to a degree. 
Suppose the main thing in Homer to be the individual appeal, the 
cosmic thinking, the sentiment ; suppose that the communal epic 

1 Questions de critique, " La literature personelle," p. 236, first published in 1888. 

2 Tribal Customs in Anglo-Saxon Law (1902), cf. pp. 496 fl. 
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2 Francis B. Gummebe 

majesty, the cumulative appeal, asserted in the foregoing section 
of this paper, are not to be found in Homer at all. Suppose his 
rich imagery takes him out of the communal file altogether, and 
suppose the Nibelungen itself to have no trace of the really 
popular strain. 1 Or, again, suppose this Homer was the wander- 
ing minstrel lately described with such charm by M. Anatole 
France. Or suppose ballads with F. A. Wolf; suppose gemein- 
sames dichten with Lachmann; suppose with the accretion folk; 
suppose a nation in verse with Grimm; suppose celestial origins 
with that reverent and tiptoe critic of the Nation; suppose what 
one will, or — nam non curatur qui curat — suppose nothing serious 
whatever, as Mr. Gregory Smith seems to recommend in the case 
of ballads: from none of these suppositions about the epic can come 
any real conclusion about the argument now before us. To prove 
that Homer is not primitive does not touch the validity of a formula 
based on known facts of actual primitive poetry. It must be proved 
by direct literary facts that ballads are not a survival of the old com- 
munal verse, of the primitive habit of poetic composition ; it must 
be proved by sociological facts that the conditions of primitive 
verse-making were not essentially different from those of the 
modern poem. For such proof, I think, one will wait in vain. 
Sociological facts of merely modern range, without historical per- 
spective, can say little for the matter ; and as little can be said by 
pretty "laws" of social life, unless they really cover all the ground 
which they claim. It is a neat summary and phrase of M. Tarde 
when he says 2 that "il n'y a pas de science de 1'individuel, mais 
il n'y a d'art que de 1'individuel." Yet no one knows better than 
M. Tarde, with his clever illustration of the juryman, that an 
individual thinking and acting for himself is another person from 
the same individual feeling and acting with a crowd. Nor again, 
for confuting the theory of poetic dualism and destroying the 
formula of distinction, will it do to appeal to ultimate unity. In 
the last analysis poetry is one and the same at all times and 
places. If poetry of the throng is dominated by oral tradition, 
so the poetry of solitude is compassed about by its own cloud of 

i Ecgen Wolff, "tJber den Stil des Nibehmgenliedes," in Verhandlungen der 40sten 
Versammhmg deutscher Philologen, etc. (Leipzig, 1890), cf. pp. 262 if. 
2Z.es lois sociales (1898), p. 155. 
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Pbimitive Poetry and the Ballad 3 

silent but determining forces; literary heredity is there, literary 
environment is there; and every poem must be at heart a mys- 
terious blending of individual with social elements. But condi- 
tions of production determine the product in its characteristics; 
these are sufficient for dualism and formula; and with these, as 
plain facts, one has to deal. 1 

The product, however, is in itself a plain fact ; and to the plain 
facts of ballad literature recent writers have been devoting their 
attention untroubled by questions of a comparative and of a socio- 
logical drift. Two, 2 whose intimate knowledge of Scottish ver- 
nacular literature gives them an advantage in the discussion, have 
looked at the ballad for itself; their conclusion not only rejects 
the communal claim of origins, but makes, if successful, for a 
destruction far wider and far deeper in its reach. In his earlier 
book 3 Mr. Henderson depends mainly on humorous remarks about 
"the heart of the people," which really tends, he says, to obscure 
and finally to efface the ballad. A reviewer, 4 with style and com- 
ment astonishingly like the style and comment of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, disposes of this argument with the remark that "Mr. 
Henderson shows no sign of knowing anything about the matter ;" 
and, while these are indeed bitter words, I must agree with them, 
if only for the reason that a writer who discusses the ballad with- 

i Folk-song, a far wider field than that of the traditional ballad, complicates the prob- 
lem, but must be met in any final argument on this communal theme. Two interesting 
papers, one by John Meier, " Volkslied und Kunstlied in Deutschland," in the Beilage zur 
allgem. Zeitung, Munich, March, 1898, Nos. 53, 54, and one by Dr. P. S. Allen, on " W. Muller 
and the German Volkslied," in the Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. II, pp. 283 ff ., assert 
the contemporary doctrine that a folk-song is and was merely something sung by the folk. 
See also an article on " Cafes-concerts et Music Halls," Revue des deux Mondes, July, 1902, 
p. 61; "le caf6-concert est devenu l'art du peuple;" each man sings his couplet, it would 
seem, as the Norwegian peasant sang his stev or the Italian his strambotto. With such dis- 
sent as the upholder of communal theory finds in these articles there are two ways to deal. 
One is to deny outright any real analogy between the popular song of today, whether rural 
or of the cafi-concert, and the ballads and songs once produced by homogeneous communi- 
ties and handed down by oral tradition. The task here is to prove the homogeneous condi- 
tions, once real, to be now no longer in existence, and also to prove the necessary con- 
nection of these conditions with communal poetry. Or one may reply that the ballad and 
the folk-song of tradition are simply higher and better specimens of a degenerating art 
which with these "crazy couplets in a tavern hall" has reached almost the lowest step in 
its melancholy dSgringolade. For what follows I shall only ask the reader to keep always 
in mind the absolute difference between stages in chronology and stages in evolution. 

2Mb. Gbegoby Smith, in his Transition Period, 1900, handling the European ballad of 
the fifteenth century, and Mr. Henderson, first in his Scottish Vernacular Literature, 1898, 
nd now in this edition of the Minstrelsy. 

3 Chap. xi. i Daily News, January 4, 1899. 
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4 FSANOIS B. GrUMMEBE 

out looking at its elements and characteristics, without answering 
claims about the conditions under which it arose, deserves no 
serious consideration. Very different is the case in Mr. Hender- 
son's edition of the Minstrelsy. He deals there with a definite 
group of ballads, briefly in his introduction, but mainly in his 
comment on individual poems. The drift of this critical work is 
very plain. Not only does proof of recent manufacture and of 
wholesale contamination seem to reduce communal theories to a 
pious but absurd superstition ; it is really an attack upon balladry 
as a whole. It tends to break down, once for all, what so many 
other critics assail in these latter days— that worship of the ballad 
as a thing apart, as flotsam and jetsam from a sunken Atlantis of 
poetry. 1 Mr. Henderson, except for a few introductory opinions, 
does not argue the case; he examines the specimens of his col- 
lection and politely points out amiable but misguided enthusiasms 
of the former owner. "You see," he seems to say, "Sir Walter's 

labels? Of course, he had the best intentions Strange, 

though, that Professor Child, indeed an industrious and sagacious 
man, should have copied so many of these tags." Flaws, defects, 
mistakes of date and locality, are pointed out ; but this zeal is not 
meant merely to correct the record. In the museum at Oxford, 
I think it is, one sees a number of genuine old flint arrow-heads, 
knives, and the like ; close beside these are the counterfeits, and a 
photograph of the wily peasant who made them. Mr. Henderson 
goes farther than this. Scott, as everyone knows, put some inno- 
cent and acknowledged counterfeits into his collection — imita- 
tions made by himself, by Leyden, Sharpe, and others; they do 
no harm and have never disturbed the student of popular song. 
Now, Mr. Henderson will not utterly and at once deny the dis- 
tinction; but he does imply that from imitating to editing and 
patching is no wide leap, and he evidently believes that the con- 
stantly growing mass of excisions from traditional material — 
excisions due now to discovered forgeries and now to innocent 

1 Appreciation of poetical qualities in the ballad is not our present concern ; but lam 
inclined to think the reader will back what Me. Child says (Vol. II, p. 238) of The Wife of 
Usher's Well: " Nothing that we have is more profoundly affecting," against Mb. Hendeb- 
SOn's remark (Vol. Ill, p. 320) : " There is nothing remarkable in the story, which might well 
be the creation of a dream." To Mr. Child's praise of " Edward," Me. Hendebson (Scot. 
Ver. Lit., p. 338), drily remarks that the thing has been " doctored." 
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Primitive Poetby and the Ballad 5 

misunderstandings, innocent restoration, correction, arrangement 
— must in time reduce the ballad of tradition to quite negligible 
quality and quantity. He gives to Burns, for example, a share in 
that fine "old" ballad of "Tarn Lane," which he suspects to have 
come from a romance, and to Scott practically all of "Kinmont 
Willie," as we knew, and of "Katharine Janfarie." 1 But we are 
not troubled over these random losses; like King Hal, 

We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 

Ballads, he declares, grow worse by tradition — a statement quite 
true for the circumstances to which he confines his research. 2 
Could one come at all the facts, so he seems to argue, one would 
find popular poetry to be a patchwork of silk and frieze — silk both 
contributed from the private store of a Burns and begged as scraps 
from the discarded gowns of romance; frieze from the uncouth 
and vulgar haunts of the wandering minstrel, the sturdy beggar, 
the act-of-Parliament rogue. 

This argument, however, is going to prove, if it is valid, a vast 
deal more than one might think, and will pull down a huge 
critical edifice heretofore regarded as solid and firm. It is not 
an argument ; it is a revolution. Down go the gates of authentic 
balladry. Tom Deloney, Anthony Now-Now, and all that rout, 
are free of the city. Down go the barriers between a traditional 
ballad and doggerel of the stall. If one find this excellent ballad, 
give it to an excellent but anonymous poet. If chivalry and the 
large air of deeds commend that ballad of battles long ago, con- 
sider it a fragment of old polite romance flung to the chances of 
popular and oral record. 3 More than this, it seems that no test 
is left, that I can discover, by which one may pass upon the 
claims of a ballad to its place in any collection. Spirit, purpose, 
and meaning disappear, for such criticism, from the great work 
of Professor Child. "This Ninth Part," he wrote in 1894, 

iVol. II, pp.380, 387. 

2 As far back as 1809, in the Mimoires de VAccuMmie celtique, p. 288, " Notice du Patois 
Vendeen," M. Revilliere-Lepeacx noted that it was the bad songs that got into print, 
while the best were to be sought in oral tradition. 

3 For considerations which seem to make impossible this theory of Scott himself, of Pro- 
fessor Conrthope, Mr. Henderson, and others, see the writer's Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 179 S. 
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"completes the collection of English and Scottish ballads to the 
extent of my knowledge of sources" — with the exception of one 
uncopied piece in a lost manuscript. But how "complete"? It 
is clear that the notion of a traditional ballad existed in very exact 
shape for Professor Child, when one thinks of the host which he 
rejected. In Johnson's Cyclopcedia he made a provisional state- 
ment of this notion; but it was not final, and he wished it to be 
neither quoted nor regarded as final. The statement is both 
negative and positive. With his sturdy common-sense, Mr. Child 
balked at the idea of folk-made poetry as set forth by Wilhelm 
Grimm; with sturdy particular sense, however, gained from long 
commerce with his subject, he goes on to say that, although men 
and not communities make the ballad, it comes from a period 
when people are not divided into markedly distinct classes, when 
"there is such community of ideas and feelings that the whole 
people form an individual." It must be traditional, then, and 
sprung from that homogeneous, unlettered community which all 
the great writers on balladry, including Ferdinand Wolf, himself 
a resolute skeptic about communal authorship, have demanded as 
a necessary condition of the original ballad. But this positive 
part of the statement Mr. Henderson rejects as highly inconven- 
ient for his own view of the case ; if Professor Child had put his 
mind on the subject, so a note 1 of expostulation declares, he would 
have come to a sounder and saner judgment. He would not, one 
may so interpret Mr. Henderson, any longer call the ballad "a 
distinct and very important species of poetry." He would not 
call fifteenth-century ballads "the creation . . . .of the whole 
people, great and humble, who were still one in all essentials." 
He would not say that later ballads " belong to a different genus ; 
they are products of a low kind of art." 2 In other words, he 
would have come to negation absolute, and could have given no 
final reason for the inclusions and exclusions of his own collection 
— itself a definition of balladry — save a kind of consistent caprice. 3 
That most scientific and comprehensive effort to gather what the 

1 Vol. I, p. xxiii. 2 Professor Child's italics. See the whole article. 

3 In his Scottish Vernacular Literature, p. 336, Mb. Hendebson speaks kindly but firmly 
of this collection: "The chaff is out of all proportion to the wheat." How does Mr. 
Henderson test the wheat? 
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Primitive Poetry and the Ballad 7 

editor thought to be a definite class of poems, a class no longer 
represented in contemporary verse and therefore inviting a balance 
of the account, becomes a sort of glorified commonplace-book to 
be regarded, mutatis mutandis, somewhat as one regards Ben 
Jonson's Timber. The ballad, as a literary species, is thus read 
out of existence; and, as in the case of folk-songs, nothing is left 
to it in the way of definition save the vague predicate of "popu- 
lar." Mr. Child simply collected the things which he liked out 
of a mass of things which seem to have been liked by the people. 1 
Such is the implication of Mr. Henderson's remarks on the 
ballads which he has edited, for the narrower case, with taste, 
knowledge, and skill. But what he does not say is said out loud 
and bold by Mr. Gregory Smith, 2 who speaks from his critical 
watch-tower overlooking all the literature of the fifteenth century. 
What are these ballads, then? Popular? Not in the slightest. 
They are "a literary 3 survival or re'chauffe' .... of certain pre- 
existing literary forms;" they are "literary products." In Italy, 
"rispetti and stornelli were written for the people." The epic is 
not a resultant of ballads;* and ballads themselves, far from being 
"popular," far even from being the work of minstrels, are a literary 
venture from the start, and a late venture at that. Mr. Smith 
does not go outside of Europe and the fifteenth century for his 
facts, and he pays no heed to argument or authority. He gives 
a polite nod to the late Gaston Paris, and then ruthlessly rides 
him down. Such communal elements as refrain, repetition, lack 
of trope or figure; such sociological facts as the power of improvi- 
sation once universal with the peasants of Europe; such ethno- 

1 No one can say what would have been Mr. Child's final word on this matter. Some 
notes for his general introduction which he showed me — I think in the summer of 1898— 
were scanty and tentative, mainly references to early English and other sources where bal- 
lads are either mentioned or implied. There is rich reward, however, for anyone who will 
excerpt all his critical remarks and determine their general drift. What, for example, are 
the qualities which make Mr. Child say of " Johnie Cock " that it is "au precious specimen 
of the unspoiled traditional ballad " (Vol. Ill, p. 1)? 

2 Transition Period, pp. 181-235. 3 Mr. Smith's own italics. 

4 That is, I suppose, the Gest of Robin Hood was not " put together as early as 1400 or 
before " (Child) on the basis of older ballads; the ballads were broken up from it or from 
an older form of it. When Sloth in Piers Plowman refers to " rymes of Robin Hood," he 
doubtless means the epic, a copy of which he carries with him ! But Me. Smith calls the 
Gest " a conglomerate of the ballad episodes," and says " the seemingly ' popular ' character 
of these ballads requires some explanation." I agree with Mr. Smith here; but vehemently 
protest against Bobin as an avatar of King Arthur. 
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8 Feanois B. Gummeee 

logical facts as the growth of ballad-like songs in lower stages of 
culture ; such cases as the Bannockburn songs, the Faroe islanders' 
ballad, the dancing and singing women of mediaeval fame who 
made ballads upon persons and things as they danced; the sur- 
vivals of communal song gathered by folk-lore from field and 
farm — for these and kindred facts Mr. Smith has no care. A 
specimen of his attempt at serious argument to show that men 
like Villon and Dunbar wrote what we call popular ballads is his 
use of the word ballate 1 — a word then applied, if Mr. Smith but 
knew it, to anything from sensational journalism up to the Song 
of Solomon in an early version of the English Bible. Nobody 
could possibly go farther in the rejection of ballads as a class 
than Mr. Smith goes in these brief and light-hearted remarks, 
flung out, he says, not to convince the seeker after truth, but 
"simply to add to the gaiety of the ballad symposium." That is 
all very well for the common-room after dinner ; as a printed con- 
tribution to what professes to be the historical study of literature, 
purpose and performance will be weighed in the scholar's balance 
and found wanting. Something more is needed to do what this 
argument essays to do, and bring the critical world back to that 
aristocratic disdain for all poetry of the people which held sway 
until the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Better, wider, 
deeper thinking must be spent upon this subject, if Herder and 
the Grimms and Wolf, pioneers, are to have all the hard- won ter- 
ritory taken from them, if colonists like Percy of old, Grundtvig and 
Child of later days, are to be proved aliens without right to the 
soil, their planting and reaping all in vain. Mr. Smith's argu- 
ments and theory have done no harm. Danger lies in direct 
attacks upon the ballads themselves. Admit what is hinted by 
Mr. Henderson, run every ballad to earth in a poet's yard, and 
the ballad itself is a figment of theory, a missing link. Mr. 
Henderson may say, indeed, that he is simply editing the Min- 
strelsy, and telling the whole truth about it so far as his informa- 
tion goes; he is not trying to read the ballad out of existence. 
But he must take the consequences of his general statements and 
of his particular criticism. Both statement and criticism suffer, 

ee pp. 184, 195. 
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as Mr. Smith's theory not only suffers but dies, from the fact that 
the conclusions are very wide and the range of material very 
narrow. Mr. Child's keen instinct for a ballad of tradition was 
backed by intimate acquaintance with the balladry of all Europe. 
Mr. Henderson is like the physician who has never walked a hos- 
pital — sharp enough in his perceptions, conscientious, accurate, 
patient; but these qualities are not enough for diagnosis. Lack 
of experience leads him into particular error. "That Willie's 
Ladye," he says, 1 "is a genuine antique is not self-evident. It 
is not in the usual ballad measure." Had he only looked at the 
first volume of Child's collection, not to speak of Scandinavian 
and other ballads, he would not have made such a remark, no 
matter whether he held with Rosenberg that this old couplet 
added to the older refrain is source of ballad quatrains, or whether 
he took refuge in the septenar. 

Two things the defender of communal origins in the ballad has 
a right to claim. First he asks that all the material be considered ; 
and secondly he demands reasonable restitution of those communal 
elements — as he chooses to call them— which editors have very 
naturally omitted from the record. " Johnie Cock," which Mr. 
Child welcomed as a "precious specimen of the unspoiled tradi- 
tional ballad," has a pervasive burden or refrain in the oldest copy, 
which was procured in 1780 by a lady of Carlisle. Marks of an 
even more pervasive tendency to repetition are also on this version. 
Scott's "Johnie of Breadislee," however, the same ballad made 
up from different copies, omits the refrain, touches away here and 
there the vain repetitions, and, making it more readable, leaves 
in it little traditional echo of the singing throng. It is evident, 
then, that an argument based on communal elements in the ballad 
needs to go outside of the Minstrelsy for material ; and an answer 
to such argument must also come upon open ground. Plainly, 
too, in defending the test of a genuine ballad as traditional and 
ultimately derived from the remote time and place of homogeneous 
communities, collections like Child's and Grundtrig's, which 
assume such an origin, along with constant use of related litera- 
ture, are indispensable material. Nevertheless, I shall take the 

iVol. Ill, p. 214. 
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Minstrelsy as it stands, and I shall ask whether Mr. Henderson's 
critical estimate of its contents must not yield to the communal 
claim that the ballads in it refuse to be classed with merely 
"popular" poems of art, but rather agree with the test of cumula- 
tive appeal to emotional community. It is not easy, in this sort 
of argument, to keep one's feet on firm ground. Refrains are 
refrains; repetition is repetition; the Faroe islanders, in their 
communal dance, singing an improvised ballad about an event 
hardly finished before their eyes, and with the hero in full view, 
present a stubborn fact; and I have noticed that the rationalists 
avoid discussion of such facts. But "cumulative appeal" and 
"emotional community" are fine food for rational powder. These 
qualities, so the taunt may run, exist in all poetry, have existed, 
will exist, like the other qualities of atomistic conception and 
imaginative appeal to individual sentiment. It is simply naive 
und sentimentale dichtung once more, under new names, to 
furbish up a shop-worn and unsalable theory. 

It may be replied that cumulative appeal to emotional com- 
munity is far more than naive dichtung; it is the vital principle 
of communal verse, and derives from the very elements which 
nobody really denies in that verse. If such an appeal is found in 
poetry of art, it is imitation, in whatever degree of success, of the 
communal quality. Scott, as I think, was the last of our poets 
who caught the note at its clearest and used it without effort; 
Tennyson, perhaps, carries his art as far as any in the opposite 
direction of individual appeal. In "Bonny Dundee," with its 
swinging refrain, where Scott revives the old charm far more suc- 
cessfully than in his direct imitations of the ballad, there is a 
stanza which at first sight seems analogous to a stanza of Ten- 
nyson's "Maud;" each is simple and direct in its appeal to 
emotion, and each employs a kind of natural magic in blending 
this appeal with a quality for which there is no better name than 
the picturesque : 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Kavelston's cliffs and on Clermiston's lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. . . . 
382 
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and Tennyson : 

Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 
Came glimmering through the laurels 

At the quiet evenfall, 
In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall . . . 

Critical analysis, however, soon puts these stanzas far apart, and 
traces back their distinct, and diverging paths of origin. Ten- 
nyson's simplicity and directness, suggestive withal, came by an 
exquisite art; Scott almost improvises. Tennyson's appeal is to 
individual sentiment; every word is a provocative whisper that sets 
the imagination peering down vista after vista of romance; every 
suggestion makes a kind of solitude for the reader's dream. Scott 
transports his hearer — not his reader, for the verse sings aloud — 
amid the clans and the bustle of march ; he appeals, so far as the 
conditions of his art allow, to emotional community. Not a line, 
it is true, of "Bonny Dundee" could be foisted upon us for real 
ballad of tradition — perhaps that is the reason for its success in 
reproducing something of the communal spirit; 1 and yet it leads 
us back to the Minstrelsy, just as the Minstrelsy leads us to the 
balladry of Europe, and just as that holds in survival the elements 
of primitive song. In each of these backward steps one loses from 
view something more of the individual art without which, in how- 
ever small degree, no deliberate effort of poetry can be rounded 
out and preserved. It is not a question of finding poetry where 
absolutely no individual art is concerned; one looks rather for 
poetry made under conditions which subordinated the individual to 
the community ; and the ballads of the Minstrelsy are still in this 
class. 

The first step from modern art back to communal conditions is 
made in passing from poetry written and read to poetry recited — 
or sung — and heard. Recited poetry can waken thought and 

i The ballad " suggestion," however provocative and beautiful, is never akin to the 
beauty of the real ballad. 

" She lingered by the Broken Brook, 
She drank of Weary Well," 
makes one think of ballads, but in doing so ceases to have the ballad appeal. 
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sentiment ; but that is not its primary and prevailing appeal. The 
listener is rarely solitary; and what is now called an "audience" 
makes at once for emotional community, calling for cumulative 
impression, for repetition, and for progress by omitted details, 
qualities which are shunned by the art of written poetry, but 
which atone for their lack of suggestion by chances for gesture 
and emphasis in double working upon the eye and the ear. Now, 
these ballads of the Minstrelsy were handed down by recitation 
or song. Exceptions are unimportant. To trace this or that 
passage to a known and near source of composition, to expose 
Buchan's "wight of Homer's craft" as a kind of Mr. Jorkins, 
says nothing to the case ; counterfeits prove the coin. If, then, 
these ballads, which Scott gathered with such care, show a meas- 
ure of communal rather than individual traits, as they do, and if 
their appeal is to emotional community rather than to personal 
sentiment, is it not logical to attribute the presence of one set of 
qualities, the absence of another set, to the conditions under 
which these songs were made and then recited or sung ? Is it not 
highly illogical to assume that an initial literary effort, the poetry 
that is written to be read, created the assumed communal qualities 
antecedent to the communal conditions? Such a supposition 
would be accepted in no other science than that of poetry. And 
what becomes of Mr. Smith's ''■literary survival or rSchauffS 
. . . . of certain pre-existing literary forms"? Warmed-up liter- 
ary material might pass; but "warmed-up literary forms" is more 
than a hard saying. It defies common-sense and the facts in the 
case. Good stories wander everywhere. But the matter of a 
ballad, the tale it tells, is not the ballad. What "pre-existing 
literary forms," pray, are "warmed-up" in that pretty ballad 1 
which is almost certainly the old tale of Hero and Leander pass- 
ing through a hundred changes to its Westphalian version? 
Prince and princess pine for each other ; deep waters intervene ; 
love finds out the way ; a falske rune, or witch, quenches the 
light; the prince is drowned, and the princess is broken-hearted. 
What follows has neither Antipater's conciseness nor Marlovian 
breadth; it takes the ballad way: 

i Eeiffeescheid, Westfalische Volkslieder (1879), p. 3. 
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"O Moder, sede se, Moder, 

min Ogen dot mi der so weh, 
mag ick der nich gahn spazeren 
an de Kant van de ruskende See?" 

"O Dochter, sede de Moder, 

allene sallst du der nich gahn, 
week up dinen jungesten Broder, 
un de sail mit di gahn." 

"Min allerjungeste Broder, 
dat is so 'n unnusel Kind, 
he schiit wol alle de Vliglkes 
de an der Seekante sind." .... 



Kebuff of this excuse follows, and then four exactly corresponding 

stanzas, with incremental repetition, about the youngest sister. The 

third of the series is decisive, of course, with a fine climax of the 

increment : 

"O Moder, sede se, Moder, 

min Herte dot mi der so weh ! 

lat annere gahn na de Kerken, 

ick bet an de ruskende See!" 

Then the fisherman, and the body of the prince, and death. But 
the ballad is not in the tale; it is in the still small communal 
voice, in that cumulative appeal, that echo of communal emotion, 
it is in the singing 1 and in the hearing. And whence come these 
elements of the actual ballad, if not from the conditions under 
which poetry was made and sung in the unlettered homogeneous 
community ? What pre-existing literary forms explain them ? If 
Mr. Smith asks, as we all ask, why the older ballads are not 
preserved, why this "literary form" seems to spring up suddenly 
about the fifteenth century, we point to ample proof that popular 
ballads had existed but failed of record. Where, indeed, are 
the Anglo-Saxon ballads? Urgentur longa node, save for a 
faint glimpse of their matter in the chronicles of a William of 
Malmesbury. Art had not come to their rescue as actual 
poems. And why are fifteenth-century ballads handed down? 
First, because art did come to their rescue; secondly, because 
oral tradition of a given vernacular reaches back to those days, 

1 Professor E. H. Meyer, of Freiburg, told me that the motive of the third stanza of this 
ballad — where the Rune comes in — was worked into one of the great German symphonies. 
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and no farther. Finally, how does one know that the ballad, 
with these communal elements, really existed in early stages of 
poetic evolution? Because, by happy chance here and there, as 
with the Faroe case, one can see this early stage of the process 
and surprise a communal ballad in the making. More than this, 
one argues by analogy with the drama. Aristotle's account of the 
classical drama as developed out of chorus and communal impro- 
visation rimes exactly with this theory of ballad origins. Carry 
Mr. Smith's or Mr. Henderson's theory to its logical conclusion, 
and it falls softly but surely into the bosom of Count de Maistre ; 
primitive culture, beginnings of civilization amid savagery, are a 
myth of the sociologists, and barbarism is itself a r&chauffe' of 
pre-existing civilizations. 

But Mr. Henderson calls us back to the material of the Min- 
strelsy. What are these ballads? Representations of the com- 
munal ballad, crossed by a deal of rude or polite art, along with 
considerable changes, additions, and arrangements of the editor. 
One will not find here a communal ballad, but one will find the 
communal ballad — entered, it is true, on its last stage as a living 
species of poetry. The late Professor ten Brink admirably defined 
old and vanished balladry as a making which "oscillated between 
production and reproduction." Preserved only by a mingling of 
individual art, this old communal ballad begins with the smallest 
possible amount of production — one thinks, for matter, of the 
so-called cumulative songs; for style, of incremental repetition as 
developed out of refrains — to the greatest possible amount of 
reproduction; and gradually reverses this proportion, until the 
communal element has too little energy of its own, and too little 
aid from social conditions, to keep up its life. Then the ballad 
is dead. Now, the tradition which keeps this old ballad alive is 
at its best in popular memory; but it may also fall into profes- 
sional hands. Then results what is called the minstrel ballad. 
Most of the historical ballads in Scott's Minstrelsy are of this 
class, and are often referred by Professor Child and others to the 
minstrel's actual making; perhaps a better phrase would be "min- 
strel's control." ' Here, of course, new subject-matter, new con- 

1 See the writer's Old English Ballads, pp. 311 S. 
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ditions, and individual control reduce to a subordinate position 
those old elements of the ballad as a species. Refrains vanish ; 
repetition is less insistent; recitation or individual chanting 
supersedes the song; and improvisation, if employed, has grown 
professional and almost thaumaturgic in purpose, the trick of 
a trade. Cumulative appeal, so far as iteration is concerned, 
becomes faint; whether the record fails to show what recitation 
allowed in this respect, one cannot say. Editors and printers 
abhor repetition. These orally transmitted chronicle ballads are 
taken down, but not until literary contamination has been at work; 
for the minstrel loves to pose as a rustic bard. Before print 
indeed, and before the general use of writing, the minstrel easily 
turned poet. Widsith, Deor, blind Bernlef, the poet of the 
Holland, even Caedmon, are examples of this development. 
Under more modern conditions minstrels degenerate, lose caste, 
and fairly come upon the parish, like their wares; an interesting 
survival of this sort is furnished by the German bard of thirty 
years ago, who made a song 1 about Saarbriicken, and went on to 
sing every battle of the war along with his regular mordge- 
schichten. He fell on evil times, "Mordgeschichtenbesitzer Erb," 
and could have envied even the lot of his Scottish brethren a 
century ago. To these, indeed, we owe such a ballad as the 
"Rookhope Ryde." 2 "Composed," says Scott, "in 1596"— but 
certainly not in its present form — it was taken down by Ritson 
from the chanting of George Collingwood, a very old man. He 
died in 1785. Minstrelsy itself, not to speak of the ballad, is here 
in nearly its last stage. Of ballad elements one finds, besides 
barrenness of style, only the monotonous chant, and the occasional 
ghost of an old clan emotion as names of persons and places are 
droned out: "George Carrick and his brother Edie," the "Wear- 
dale men," "Harry Corbyl." The last stanza is that familiar 
minstrel tag, which has beguiled sundry scholars into a hasty 
inference about origins, but which, I am glad to say, even Mr 
Gregory Smith 3 brushes aside as alien to the real ballad. There 

1 " Lied auf die Besetzung Saarbrflckens durch die Franzosen." See Cakl Kohlek, 
Zeitschr. filr Volkskunde, Vol. VIII (1898), pp. 223 ff. 

2 Hbndekson, Vol. II, pp. 130 ff. 

3 Transition Period, pp. 229 f. On the " I " in ballads see Beginningsof Poetry, pp. 182 ff. 
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is no repetition, no lilt in the verse, no refrain; the minstrel has 
killed the ballad with clumsy kindness. Contrast the swing and 
the communal emotion, and the fine appeal of a ballad like "The 
Baron of Brackley"! In "Dick o' the Cow," another old ballad 
of this minstrel class, communal life is more astir; but they are 
all enfeebled offshoots of that old stock which, under far nobler 
graftings of art, grew into epic and finally into romance. 

The next division of his collection, indeed, Scott calls by the 
name of Romantic. Here the old communal emotion, the old 
elements, are in a better case; that incipient art which has pre- 
served them is in full sympathy with their original charm and 
appeal. It plays over the surface, and leaves almost intact the 
repetitions, the refrains, the ballad texture. Verging on the lyric, 
these ballads show a better symmetry and a smoother finish than 
one finds in the chronicle ballad, or, to be frank, than one could 
have found in the orginal communal song. Tradition, and that 
lyric quality which all popular use imposes upon such material, 
have sung them into their smoothness ; but art has helped. " Sir 
Patrick Spens," communal in its structure, in its appeal, in its 
distinctively collective and impersonal emotion, has nevertheless 
in its form and finish suggestions of individual art. If Mr. 
Henderson wishes to say "doctored" of this ballad, of "Lord 
Randal" and the rest, as he does of "Edward," I shall not dispute 
about the word. The doctor in the case is not the parent. I think, 
however, that here is no real doctoring, but only the result of a 
change of air. In a wider emotional range such ballads lose their 
local awkwardness, their rusticity, and come closer to their lyric of 
art. Something of the artistic suggestion dear to individual lyric 
hovers about them, as it does also about those few but exquisite 
ballads of the supernatural like "The Wife of Usher's "Well;" 
but this artistic suggestion is largely evoked from the modern 
reader, and is not a part of the old ballad appeal. The modern 
reader cannot escape his romantic and imaginative training. 
They have no personal sentiment in them, these ballads, no 
"lyric cry" of the modern type; they all lead back to the emo- 
tions of the throng and of the clan. Nowhere does one feel this 
communal quality so strongly as in the group of kin-tragedies, 
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such as "The Cruel Sister," a group very scantily represented in 
Scott's collection. "The Twa Brothers," "Child Maurice," even 
a half-spoiled traditional ballad like "Bewick and Graham," point 
unerringly back, not to the wrecks of romance, but to the begin- 
nings of poetry in the singing and dancing throng. 

Has not criticism of the ballad come at last to a point where 
it can break the deadlock of two hostile propositions, each in 
itself fortified by a confident appeal to facts and the ordinary 
sense of truth ? Common-sense lies in the proposition that a dis- 
tinct poem, a sequence of expressions in rhythmic form which 
tell a definite story or voice an intelligent thought, implies under 
modern conditions a distinct poet who has uttered them in that 
shape. Common-sense lies, too, in the proposition that there are 
elements in the ballad as a literary fact which cannot be explained 
by the modern conception of a poem. Certain masterpieces of 
the past are conceded by all critics to be impossible for modern 
poetry to reproduce, not because the particular creative genius of 
them does not happen to appear, but because the conditions under 
which they came to be have disappeared in the evolution of society 
and of art itself. There is no real opposition between the modern 
view and the historical estimate. We can cheerfully render unto 
that modern Caesar, the individual poet, all that poetry now 
implies. We should as cheerfully concede something to communal 
conditions of the past. In the present revolt against democracy 
of every sort, we are fain to exalt unduly the realm of individual 
power ; and we are close upon the commission of a sort of scientific 
crime when we assert that no permanent result has been achieved 
for criticism by that great democratic impulse in literature which 
began about the middle of the eighteenth century, found its 
prophet in Herder, its teachers in F. A. Wolf, the Grimms, the 
Schlegels, Lachmann, and many another, which put forth its creed 
along with distinct achievements of investigation that have never 
been surpassed, which could boast in these latter days, and within 
the limits of modern philology, of such scholars as ten Brink, Child, 
Gaston Paris, and which now faces its end in mere derision. For a 
while, only particular teachings were attacked ; the present move- 
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ment is against the whole spirit and significance of the democratic 
school. Surely in vain! Mistakes and extravagances beset the 
doctrine of the older school, and must be cleared away. The 
immaculate conception of poetry, the people that make an epic 
and the song that sings itself, are not defensible ideas. But the 
claim for communal poetry as a fact in the evolution of literature, 
a claim amply supported by the new sciences of sociology and 
ethnology, is a claim that can be defended, and will one day 
come to full recognition. In the foregoing pages I have tried to 
put the general claim in terms which are in accord with modern 
criticism as well as with modern science ; and I have essayed within 
narrower lines to give a reasonable account of the relations which 
link the ballad to primitive and frankly communal poetry. 

Fbancis B. Gummebe. 
Haverpobd College. 
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